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Notes. 


‘THE CHURCH TIMES.’ 
Fapruary 7TH, 1863—FEBRUARY 7TH, 1913. 


SEVENTEEN years ago, on the Ist of February, 
1896, we noted the Jubilee of The Guardian. 
To-day we note the Jubilee of The Church 
Times. It comes as a surprise to us that 
fifty years have passed since we saw George 
J. Palmer hard at work on the paper of 
which he was the founder in the small shop 
at 32, Little Queen Street, on the right- 
hand side from Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This 
continued to be its home until it formed a 
part of vanished London, being swept away 
in the great clearances at the making of 
Kingsway. The present handsome offices 
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| of the paper are, as is well known, in Portugal 
| Street, next to another handsome building 


occupied by old friends of *‘ N. & Q.’—Messrs. 
George Bell the publishers. 

The Jubilee Number, in the ‘ Memories 
of Fifty Years, drawn from the File of The 


Church Times,’ shows what pluck and _in- 
| domitable purpose Palmer must have had 


to found such a paper. ‘The public did 
not smile on its birth’; it was in some 
sense a continuation of The Union, which, 
after a stormy career of seven years, came 
to an end in June, 1862. Like The Guardian 
when it started, The Union had only sixteen 
pages, and was published at the same price, 
sixpence. 

The Church Times commenced with eight 
pages, and Palmer, taking advantage of the 
recent repeal of the stamp and paper duties, 
resolved that the price should be one penny. 
Little capital was available, ‘‘ but some 
friends, of whom the late Dr. Allen of 
Norwich was probably the last survivor, 
came forward to guarantee a circulation of 
a thousand copies.’””’ Among other eager and 
devoted workers were the Rev. J. E. Vaux, then 
curate of St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster 
Square, who from the first wielded the most 
vivacious of pens, and Dr. Littledale. Mr. 
A. R. Cooke joined at a later date. Others 
who lent their aid were the Rev. E. A. 
Hillyard, Rector of St. Lawrence's, Norwich, 
and Mr. George Paynter, afterwards of 
The Standard ; “and most active of all was 
Mr. Charles Williams, who was to achieve 
fame as War Correspondent to the future 
Daily Chronicle.”’ Twenty years later one 
of its ‘“‘ best-known contributors *’ was that 
old friend of ‘N. & Q.,’ the late Rev. W. 
Benham, who joined the ranks of The 
Church Times “‘as the evergreen ‘ Peter 
Lombard.’ ” 

The Church Times was, as already men- 
tioned, in some sense a continuation of 
The Union, and “‘ was from the first specially 
interested in the hopes and aspirations 
after unity among Christians which alter- 
nately fire the imagination and provoke 
the disappointment of the faithful. The 
Association for Promoting the Unity of 
Christendom, an outcome of these hopes, was 
founded some six years before the founding 
of the paper. Interest was taken in the 
movement ‘‘by men like Mr. Ambrose 
Phillips de Lisle, who were unquestioning 
adherents of the Papacy, but equally un- 
questioning believers in a larger unity than 
could be achieved by a mere papal sect ”’ ; 
but “ the authorities at Rome. . . .condemned 
the movement, compelling all who bowed 
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to their judgment to withdraw from active 
participation in it.” 

The sale of the first three numbers did 
not exceed the thousand guaranteed, and 
there was talk of ‘‘ acknowledging defeat 
without incurring further liabilities,” with 
a probability of The Church Times being 
added to the list of dead journals. A similar 
crisis, it will be remembered, occurred at the 
beginning of its career to the now prosperous 
Guardian. But a sudden turn of the tide 
came. The approaching marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, to be celebrated during the 
season of Lent, was disapproved of by a 
portion of the Church, and the “ Lenten 
nuptials *’ formed the subject of “ much 
acrimonious discussion”; and when the 
churchwardens of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
erected a stand for viewing the arrival of 
the Princess Alexandra, and published an 
advertisement announcing that ** the church 
would be used as a waiting-room, while the 
organist would execute ‘a series of pieces 
adapted to the occasion,’ Mr. Vaux pounced 
upon them, involving the amiable incumbent. 
the Rev. W. G. Humphry, in their crime, 
and beginning a trenchant article with the 
quotation. ‘How now, ambitious Hum- 
phrey, what means this ?’*” The jeu d’esprit 
“caught the attention of the public, and 
the reputation of The Church Times was 
made. It was for some years a rather em- 
barrassing reputation, but the paper bore the 
burden gallantly.” : 

The Church Times was, to use its own 
words, ‘‘ cradled in controversy.” ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’ had been published in the 
spring of 1860. and it is not possible now 
to. realize the anger roused at the time 
against the authors. Ten thousand clergy- 
men presented an address to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury condemning the book in the 
strongest terms. Messrs. John William 
Parker & Son of the West Strand were the 
first publishers; and although Messrs. 
Longmans did not take over Messrs. Parkers’ 
business until 1863, the former firm pub- 
lished the fifth edition of ‘Essays and 
Reviews’ in 1861, the reason being that 
several authors (including Bishop Ellicott, 
Bishop Harold Browne, and Miss Yonge) 
whose books were published by Messrs. 
Parker & Son objected so much to ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’ that Mr. Parker became 
alarmed, and asked Messrs. Longmans to 
take over the fifth edition. 

The sale of ‘ Essays and Reviews ’ was very 
large, and even second-hand copies fetched a 
good price; now the volume can be pur- 
chased for one and sixpence. The essays, 





it will be remembered, were written by six 
clergymen and one layman—Prof. Baden 
Powell. The authors were styled ‘“ the 
Septem contra Christum.”’ On the 15th of 
December, 1862, the ecclesiastical courts 
sentenced the Rev. Rowland Williams and 
the Rev. H. B. Wilson to suspension for 
one year, with costs; but the Queen in 
Council, upon appeal, was advised to reverse 
the judgment, and on the 8th of February, 
1864, Lord Chancellor Westbury, ‘ with 
characteristic flippancy, said that he had 
‘dismissed hell with costs.’ ’’ Morley in his 
Life of Gladstone records that one of Glad- 
stone’s earliest preferments was that of Dr. 
Temple, the writer of the first essay, to the 
Bishopric of Exeter. This created lively 
excitement, but while Mr. Gladstone “‘ looked 
with a strong aversion’’ on some of the 
papers contained in the volume, he con- 
sidered that Dr. Temple’s responsibility 
was confined to his own essay. 

When Pusey made “an attempt to put 
an end to the intolerable meanness with 
which the University of Oxford punished 
Jowett for his supposed heterodoxy by 
refusing him a decent salary as Professor of 
Greek,” The Church Times at once took up 
the cudgels, and said: “If this decision 
is a satisfaction to the Convocation of 
Oxford, if they think that they have given 
a vote becoming Christian gentlemen and 
scholars, we must simply leave them to 
go in peace to their several parishes to 
develope their Christianity and ripen their 
scholarship.” 

Another subject to the front at the time 
of the starting of The Church Times was 
Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch, published 
in October, 1862. On the 20th of the fol- 
lowing May the bishops in Convocation 
declared that the book contained “ errors 


of the gravest and most dangerous cha- 


racter.” The Church Times in this case 
“expostulated with its own allies ” for the 
“ indiscreet language employed by many of 
Colenso’s opponents,’’ and states that ‘ the 
question about the Bishop of Natal soon 
became one rather of the authority and 
independence of the Church than of the 
truth or falseness of his speculations.”” By 
the decision of the Privy Council on the 
21st of March, 1865, a curious state of affairs 
had been brought about, for while on the 
16th of the previous April Colenso had been 
deposed by his Metropolitan, Dr. Gray, 
Bishop of Capetown, the Council declared 
Gray’s proceedings null and veid, since a 
Colonial bishop can have no authority 
except what is granted by Parliament. Ten: 
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days after this decision The Church Times 
stated that ** the upshot of the whole story 
is this—the supremacy of the Crown over 
the Colonial Church is utterly gone; and 
the foreign branches of the Anglican Com- 
munion are as free as air....The Colonies 
owe much, no doubt, to the Mother Country ; 
but they have now an opportunity of re- 
paying the debt- -they can teach her Church 
how to be free.” 
JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE LORD OF BURLEIGH AND 
SARAH HOGGINS. 
(See 7S. xii. 221, 281, 309, 457, 501; 88.1. 
387. 408; 11 S. vii. 61, 83.) 

Tus OVERSEERS Accounts for Great Bolas, 
1770 to 1818, show that in 1790, when Mr. 
* John Jones ” first appears as a ratepayer, 
fourteen persons paid rates in respect of 
property at Great Bolas. The smallest 
ratepayers were Thomas Hoggins, who paid 
7s. 44d., and Mr. Jones and Richard Fox, 
who paid 7s. 103d. each. The two highest 
were Joseph Slack, who paid 17/. 6s. 103d., 
and the Rev. Mr. Hill (the Rector), who paid 
167. 8s. 103d. Eight persons were rated in 
respect of property at Meeson, a township 
of Bolas, the highest being John Groucock, 
who paid 91. 12s. 9d., and the lowest three 
cottagers, who paid 6s. each. 

Mr. John Jones’s payments during his 
residence at Bolas were as follows :— 


£s 
1790. Mr. Jones Ks on -- O 7 104 
1791. Mr. Jones at Bie on. 8.8 of 
1792. John Jones Esqr. oF -- UO 6 4} 
1703. The Right Honble. the Earl 
of Exeter . 0 6 44 


1741. The Right fone. the Earl of 
Exeter ee “i ae ih 2G 
1795. The Rt. He. the Earl of Exeter 0 6 0 
1796. The Rt. He. the Earl of Exeter 0 6 4 
177, Rev. M® Taylor for late the 
Earl of Exeters ee Oe er: See 
After this year the names of ratepayers 
are not given, but merely such items 
as ‘£1798. Received a Sixpenny Levy, 
18/7, 148. 9d.,’ or ‘‘a Threepenny Levy.” 
The Accounts run from May to May each 
year. During the years 1790 to 1795 
Thomas Hoggins, the Countess’s father, 
paid 7s. 44d., 8s. 8id., 7s. 10$d., 7s. 103d., 
9s. 24d., and 7s. 5}d.; after 1795 his name 
disappears from. the Overseers’. Accounts. 
He was Overseer in 1761, 1777, 1785, and 
1794, and Churchwarden in 1760 and 1768, 
and he wrote an excellent hand. 
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The Churchwardens’ Accounts of Great 
Bolas, 1699 to 1799. have these items about 
Mr. John Jones: 


S- 2. -& 
1790. Mr. Jones = me ss €:6 F& 
1791. Mr. Jones ae on ee OC Cre 
1792. John Jones, Esqr. Pe ->- O O 5t 
1793. The Rt. one. the Earl of 
Exeter = es -- 0 O 5} 
1794. The Rt. Hone. the Earl of 
Exeter ar a co” & Oa 
1795. The Rt. He. the Earl of Exeter 6 0 6— 
1796. Rt. He. the Karl of Exeter .. 0 0 41 
|} 1797. The Revd. Mr. Tayleur, for 
late the Earl of Exeters « @ 2 
1798. Revd. Mr. Tayleur, for late the 
Karl of Exeters “a «> O O 8! 


The total of these Accounts was small; 
in 1790 only 3/. 3s. 33d. altogether, of which 
Joseph Slack paid 17. 8s. 103d. I have 
complete lists of the Churchwardens and 
Overseers of Great Bolas, and the name 
“John Jones” does not occur in them. T 
am quite sure that he did not serve either 
office during his residence at Bolas. 

The house which Mr. Jones erected on 
Bolas Heath, and in respect of which he was 
rated, can still readily be traced in the 
larger one which was built on to it by Mr. 
Tayleur. It was a small, three-storied 
house, with a passage on the ground-floor, 
a small sitting-room on either side, and a 
kitchen at the back. It was called Bolas 
Villa, but a few years later its name was 
changed to Burleigh Villa. The present 
dining-room, on the west side of the house, 
contains one of the original rooms and 
entrance-hall. The pew in Bolas Church 
behind the large Rectory pew, on the south 
side of the church, is the one which belongs 
to this house, and which Mr. Jones occupied. 

There are no monuments to the Hoggins 
family in the church or churchyard. Miss 
Maria Hoggins, the Countess Sarah’s niece, 
stated that Henry Jones, their infant son, 
““was interred near the pulpit in Bolas Church, 
a small tablet being placed over the spot, which 
my father and other relations remember.”— 
Salopian Shreds and Patches, 11 November, 1891. 
I am doubtful about this interment in the 
church, for, on a recent visit to Bolas, the 
aged sexton told me that, in digging a 
grave in the churchyard, he came upon a 
vault which his curiosity impelled him to 
open. On one side was a small coffin, and 
the coffin-plate showed him it was John 
Jones’s child that was buried here; whilst 
on the other side were two coffins bearing 
the name Hoggins—‘“‘ John ’’ and ‘‘ Sarah,” 
he thought, the Christian names were. My 
own impression is that the sexton’s memory 





was at fault here, and that they are more 
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likely to be “‘'Thomas ”’ and “ Jane” Hoggins, 
the Countess Sarah’s parents. This vault is 
at the south-west corner of the church, at 
the foot of the grave of one Susannah 
Davies, who died in 1824, aged 77, and whose 
tombstone is plainly discernible. The old 
Rectory-house, where Thomas Hoggins lived, 
the sexton described as being “a tumble- 
down old place” when it was taken down 
sixty years ago. The present National 
School was built on its site about forty 
years ago. 

G. E. CG. in his ‘Complete Peerage,’ iii. 
301-2, says that Henry Cecil had three 
children by his first wife Emma Vernon ; 
but the pedigree of Vernon in Nash’s ‘ Wor- 
cestershire ’’ mentions only one son, and I 
believe that there is but one child recorded 
in the Hanbury Registers—Henry Vernon 
Cecil, baptized and buried in 1777. G. E. C. 
also states that Lord Exeter’s will was 
proved in 1804. Where was it proved ? 
{ cannot find it in the P.C.C. Calendar for 
that year. The pedigree of Cecil given in 
the V.C.H. genealogical volume for North- 
amptonshire states that “John Jones” 
made a settlement of his house and land at 
Bolas Magna on 10 April, 1790. A manu- 
script of the Rev. Edward Williams in the 
British Museum (Additional MSS. 21,236 
and 21,237), ‘Monuments, &c., in Shrop- 
shire Churches,’ 1792-1807, might possibly 
give the inscriptions on tablets to “‘ Henry 
Jones’? or members of the Hoggins family, 
if there ever were any in Bolas Church. 

W. G. D. FiLetcuer, F.S.A. 


Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 





AND MEMORIALS IN THE 


BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401 ; 
11 S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 
421; iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 
284, 343, 385; vii. 64.) 


SOLDIERS (continued). 


Blenheim Park, Oxfordshire.—Blenheim 
Palace and Park were erected and laid out 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and presented as 
an act of gratitude to the victorious Duke 
of Marlborough. In the centre of a fine 
lawn in the park is erected a fluted column 
130 ft. high, surmounted by a statue of 
Marlborough represented in the attitude 
and dress of a triumphant Roman general. 
On the pedestal facing the house is a long 
inscription, written by Bolingbroke. setting 


STATUES 





forth the public services of the Duke. The 
th-ee other sides are 
“inscribed with Acts of Parliament, declaratory 
of the sense which the public entertained of Marl- 
borough’s merits, together with an abstract of the 
entail of his estates and honours on the desecend- 
ants of his daughters.” 

The main entrance to the park is through 
a triumphal arch erected by Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, a year after her husband’s 
death. It is of the Corinthian order, and 
bears a Latin inscription on the outer, and 


|} an English translation on the imner, face. 


Sunderland.—On an eminence in Mow- 
bray Park is a bronze statue of General 
Havelock. It was designed by Wm. Behnes, 
and cast from cannon taken from the Indian 
rebels. The figure is 10ft. igh, and to- 
gether with the pedestal and base rises to 
a height of 25 ft. Havelock is represented 
with a sword in his right hand and cloak 
thrown back; in his left hand he grasps 
a field telescope. Beside him are seen an 
exhausted shell and the stem of an Oriental 
tree, symbolical of the soldier's calling and 
the country in which he fought his battles. 
The statue was erected in 1861. 


Hexham, Northumberland.—On 9 March, 
1904, Lord Methuen unveiled a statue here 
to the memory of Lieut.-Col. Benson. It is 
executed in bronze from the design of Mr. 
John Tweed. The pedestal is thus in- 
scribed :— 

To the memory of a gallant soldier 

George Elliott Benson 
Lieut. Colonel 
in the Royal Regiment of Artillery, 
who was born at Allerwash May 24, 1861, 

entered the Army May 19, 1880, 

and after serving with distinction 

in the Soudan Campaigns of 1885, 1896, 1898, 

in the Ashanti Expedition 1895, 

and in the South African War 1899-1901, 

fell while commanding his column 

at the Battle of Brakenlaagte, Oct. 30, 1901. 

He is buried with those who fought 
and died with him— 
** The Unreturning Brave.” 
Erected by public subscription. 


Aylesbury.—On 27 June, 1922, Lord 
Rothschild unveiled a_ statue of John 
Hampden. It stands in the Market-Place. 


opposite the “ George Hotel.”” The figure is of 
bronze, 7ft. 6 in. high, the work of Mr. 
H. ©. Fehr, and is placed on a pedestal 
10 ft. high. Hampden is represented bare- 
headed, clad in armour, with right hand 
grasping a sword, and left hand outstretched 
and pointing forward in the direction of 
his home. On the front and back of the 
pedestal are bronze inscribed plates, and 
on the two sides are bronze has-reliefs of 
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(1) the Battle of Chalgrove Field, 18 June, 
1643; and (2) the Burial of John Hampden, 
25 June, 1643. The inscriptions are :— 
(Front :) 
In commemoration of the 
Coronation of their Majesties 
King George V. & Queen Mary 
22nd June 1911 
this statue was presented 
to the 
County of Buckingham 
by James Griffin 
of Folly Farm 
Long Marston, 
the representative 
of an old Bucks family. 


(Back 3:3 
John Hampden 
Born 1594 Died 1613 
Member of Parliament for Wendover 1625-1629 
for Bucks 1640-1643. 

Ile took part in the battle of Aylesbury Ist | 
November, 1642, and was mortally wounded on | 
Chalgrove Field 18th June, 1643. He died at 
the | Grey Hound Inn at Thame 24th June, and 
was laid | to rest in Great Hampden Church 27th 
June, 1648. 

~ Mr. John Hampden was one that friends and 
| enemies acknowledged to be most eminent 
for prudence, piety and peaceable counsels | 
having the most universal praise of any | gentle- 
mat that I remember of that age.”’ 

Richard Baxter, 1615-1691. 
Against my King I do not fight, 
But for my King and Kingdom’s right. 
Inscription on Hampden Jewel. 

On 4 Oct.. 1911, a stained-glass window 

to the memory of Hampden was unveiled 





by the Mayor in the Town Hall, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. (See also 10 8S, xi, 442.) | 
Devonport.-—In 1866 a statue was erected | 
here of Lord Seaton. The pedestal is thus | 
inscribed :— 
(front :) 


John Colborne, 
Baron Seaton 
Born 1778. Died 1863. 
(West :) i 

In memory of the distinguished carcer and | 
stainless character of Field-Marshal Lord Seaton, | 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.H., this monument is 
erected by his friends and comrades. 

(North :) Canada and Ionian Islands 
(South:) Peninsula and Waterloo. 

Comber, co. Down.—A_ column sur- 
mounted by a statue of General Gillespie 
was unveiled here on 24 June, 1845. It is 
55 ft. high. On the west side of the base 
is the following inscription :— 

Robert Rollo Gillespie, Major-General, and 
Knight Commander of the Most Honourable the 
Military Order of the Bath, born at Comber 
A.D. 1766, and after a brief but glorious career 
fell in battle before the fortress of Kalunga on 
the 31st of October, 1814. His last words were: 
“One shot more for the honour of Down.” 

_A monument at Meerut in the East marks 
his grave, where his ashes rest. A statuc in the | 





| 
Cathedral of St. Paul in the City of London, 


voted by the Houses of Parliament, attests the 
gratitude of the nation. His own countrymen, 
proud of the achievements which have shed 
lustre upon his native land, with a few of his old 
companions in arms, have raised this column 
in the county which claimed his latest remem- 
brances, to perpetuate his memory at the place 
of his birth. 

On the other sides are depicted Masonic 
devices, the Gillespie arms with motto 
‘Tria juncta in uno,” the badge of the 
Order of the Bath, &c. The names of 
various places and battles appear upon the 
column. 

The statue at St. Paul’s is in the South 
Transept. 

(See also 11 8S. iii. 348, 397, 437, 472; 
vi. 16.) 

Braddan, Isle of Man.—In the Nunnery 
Grounds is an obelisk erected to the memory 
of Brigadier-General Goldie, which is thus 
inscribed :—- 

Erected by public subscription 
in memory of Brigadier-General 
Thomas Leigh Goldie 
of the Nunnery, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of H.M. 57th Regiment. 
He commanded a Brigade 
of the British Army in the Crimea 
and fell in the battle of 
Inkermann Nov. 5th MDCCCLIy. 
in the 47th year of his age. 
Post funera virtus. 
Close by the memorial is placed a Russian 
gun. JouHN T. Page. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 





A Lerrer or Scort’s: “ Murarre.” — In 
the January number of The Antiquary, p. 16, 
will be found ‘Some Unpublished Letters of 
Sir Walter Scott.’ In Letter III. occurs 
the following quotation :— 

What (mutale %) devil’s taen the whigs, 

I think they ’ve a’ gaen daft, sirs. 
It occurs to me that “‘ mutale ” should read 
“muckle,” ie. “great,” “big.” “* The 
muckle deil flee awa’ wi’ ye ”’ is not, perhaps, 
very common or very courteous, but it is 
excellent Scotch. I know of no other word 
beginning with m that will fit, and I have 
sought Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Dictionary’ m 
vain. Perhaps some of your readers who 
are acquainted with broad Scotch will be 
able to throw light on the subject, and give 
the rest of the old song referred to. In an 
case I submit that, if the word begins wit 
mu, and ends with Je, and contains six 
letters, it is less likely to be “‘ mutale” 
(which is nonsense) than ‘‘ muckle ” (which 
1s sense). W. ANSTRUTHER-GRAY. 

Kilmany, rite. 
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‘© STUPPLES ”’ 


Generation ’ Mrs. Ross, speaking of a visit 


to Lecce, the ‘Florence of Apulia,” in| 


1888, writes (p. 259) :— 

‘Fortunately it rained hard in the morning, 
which enabled us to see a Leccese custom we should 
otherwise have missed. The streets all sloped 
towards the middle, so after a heav 
broad and deep stream rushes along. We stood in 
a church door wondering how to get across, when a 
man trundled up a long, broad plank, with two 
wheels at one end and feet at the other. Thus was 
the water bridged. We crossed dry-foot and found 


two or three of these contrivances in every street : | 


which [streets] I should say are broad enough for 
carriages to pass on either side of the wooden 
bridges.” 
_ Perhaps this passage explains the follow- 
ing in Coryat’s * Crudities ’ (1905), i. 235 :— 
“This City of | Vercellis......hath many faire 
streets through which divers rivers doe runne, with 
many stupples to passe over from one side of the 
street to the other, as in Sarisbury.” 


G. C. Moore SMITH. 


** FELIX QUEM FACIUNT ALIENA PERICULA 
CAUTUM.’—In the first volume of the 
present Series a correspondent asked for 
the source of this well-known line, eliciting 
replies (pp. 113, 155, 216) in which it was 
mentioned that it formed part of the motto 
of the Parisian printer Felix Balligaut, 
and occurred in Erasmus’s ‘ Adagia’ and 
in one of Johannes Ravisius Textor’s 
‘ Dialogi.’ There is, however, a much earlier 
instance than any of these, as it is quoted 
something under halfway through the ‘ De 
‘Tempore Regis Richardi Secundi,’ attributed 
to Thomas Walsingham, p. 270, in Camden’s 
edition of ‘ Anglica, Normannica, Hibernica, 
Cambrica, a veteribus scripta,’ Frankfort, 
1603. EDWARD BENSLY. 


ARCHIEPISCOPAL VISITATIONS OF Mon- 
ASTIC Houses IN YORKSHIRE AND ELSE- 
WHERE IN 1250—93.—The following notes 
were jotted down by me when engaged, 
during a fortnight in 1900, in examining 
the grand series of Archiepiscopal Registers 
at York for a Report to the Convocation of 
the Province on the records of the pro- 
ceedings of that body previous to the year 
1545.* These notes show how, during the 
less than half-century to which they relate, 
the exercise of the visitatorial authority in 
the case of non-exempted foundations was 
much more than nominal, and they are of 





* A short introductory summary prefixed to my 
report is printed in Dean Kitchin’s ‘ Records of the 
Northern Convocation,’ a volume issued by the 
Surtees Society in 1907. 


at SALISBURY IN OLDEN | 
Trmes.—In her delightful book ‘ The Fourth | 


shower a | 


| 
interest both locally and ecclesiastically. 
Many other instances occur of later date in 
| other registers, but want of time prevented 
my making any further memoranda of the 
| kind. 

| Gloucester, St. Oswald’s, 1250, Archbp. Giffard’s 
| Register, f. 96b. 

| The charter of William Ruius, who gave the 
priory to the see of York, with papal bulls, is 
| in Grenefeld’s Reg., part i. f. 45b. 

New Place, 1259, Giffard’s Reg., f. 98b. 

Swine, Jan., 1267/8, zhid., ff. 62, 108 

| All the nuns are rebellious, so that the Prioress 
cannot keep order without the Archbishop's 
help, but she is very unfair and hasty ; nothin 
but quarrelling and disorder. 

| Bolton, Dee., 1267, ihid., ff. 62, 145. 

| Bolton, 1275, ibid., f. 132a, b. Resignation of Prior 
Richard de Bakhampton, f. 136h. 

Bolton, 1280, Wickwan’s Reg., f. 21b. 

Newburgh, 1275, Giffard’s Reg., f. 140. 

Newburgh, 1279, Wickwan’s Reg., f. 12. 
Felley, or Falley. Notts, 1276, Gittard’s Rez., f. 142. 
Selby, 1279, Wickwan’s Reg., f. 7b. 

Abbot Thomas de Qualle deprived. Excomnyani- 
cated because he fled from the Abbey on horse- 
back at night (f. 33b). 

Gisburn, 1279, thid., f. 12. ’ 
Kirkham (ec. 12827), ibid., f. 76). 

Canons’ closets (or lockers, ‘* carole”) are to be 
opened once a year at least, and their contents 
exposed. 

York, Holy Trinity, 1293, Romanus’s Reg., f. 2». 

The Prior excommunicated. 

W. D. Macray. 


Bloxham, Oxon. 


“ Bepeviu.”’—The earliest example of 
this word in the ‘N.E.D.’ comes from 
Sterne’s ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ 1768. It is 
found in the translation, ** by an Eminent 
Hand,”’ 1718, of ‘D’Arvieux’s Travels in 
Arabia the Desart,’ a journey: undertaken 
by order of Louis XIV. ‘The passage oceurs 
in the foot-note, p. 16 :— 

“ A Preacher, speaking of Benge or Bang,} cry’d 
out, Behold that Enemy, that Demon I am talkinz 
to you of. Have a care he does not throw himeelt 
upon some of you, and bedevi/ him.” 


RicHAarD H. TRORNTON. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE Bipie.—A strect- 
car conductor, aged about 40, told me 
recently that he always thought Shake- 
speare was a part of the Bible. One of his 
children thought it was in the Old Testa- 
ment. I had heard that such .a_ belief 
| existed, and now record a concrete imstance 
| thereof. ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 
| Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 





| Minton. (See ante, p. 21.)}—There was a 
| marriage of John Milton of Maidenhead at 
| Easthamstead, Berks, in 1661. The name 
| also occurs in the register in the middle of 
_ the eighteenth century. FE. E. .Core. 














Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY'S TITLES.—The | ae. ‘ ! 
'do not appear s.v. ‘ White Sea’ in the In- 


titles have, I think, varied from time to 
time, but I should like to know what are, 
for example, those of the present Sultan. 
and what were those of (say) Suleyman the 
Magnificent. 

In The Sun (now defunct) of 9 June, 1897, 
appeared the following : 


“The Sultan’s Titles. 


‘The following paragraph, published in 1719, is of 
special interest at the present time. It also indi- 
cates to some extent Turkey’s lost possessions : 
‘God’s Deputy on Earth, Lord of the Lords of this 
World, Possessor of Men’s Necks, King of Believers 
and Unbelievers, King of the Kings of this World, 
Emperor of the East and West, Emperor of the 
Chakans of great-Authority, Prince and Lord of 
the most happy Constellation, Majestic Cesar, Seal 
of Victory, Refuge of all. the People in the whole 
World, the Shadow of God, dispensing Quiet in the 
Earth ; King of Greece, and Asia the Lesser (viz.. 
Anatolia), and Arabia, and Persia and Turkey, and 
Tartary. and Arabia Felix, and Petra, Egypt. and 
Syria, and Cara-Amanea, and Curdistan, Circassia, 
and the Abazite, and Georgians ; Lord of the White 
and Black Sea, and the Ocean (viz., the Sea of 
Prince Oman), of Hungary, Wallachia, Moldavia. 
Africa, Algiers, and Barbary ; as likewise Heir of a 
Thousand and Thousand Regicns and Provinces; 
Sultan Achmet Chan, son of Sultan Mahomet, ke. 
May God illuminate thy Maxims, and Reward with 
Benefits their Tryals (or may He illuminate their 
Points or Arguments, and over-ballance their Tryals 
by good deeds). viz.. in the Day of Judgment, when 
all Men’s Arguments for themselves and their 
Actions are put to the Tryals.’” 


Presumably this Achmet was Achmet ITI. 


In a letter which appeared in The Times 
of 7 Sept., 1906, the Rev. Maleolm MacColl 
wrote :— 

“The following are the full legal titles of the 
Ottoman Sultan:—-He is ‘by the grace of the 
Almighty Creator, Lord of. Lords, Dominant 
Sovereign in Arabia, Persia, and’Greece, Invincible 
and always Victorious, Emperor of Constantinople, 
Distributor of Crowns to the Great Princes of the 
Earth, Sovereign Master of the Two Seas and of 
all the Adjacent Countries, Lord of the Urient and 
the Occident, Protector of the Sacred and August 
Cities of Mecca and Medina, and of endless other 
Countries, Kingdoms, Empires, Isles, and Peoples.’ ” 


It is not clear whether Mr. MacColl 
meant that these were titles inherited or 
assumed by Sultan after Sultan, or that they 
_were the titles of Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid IT., 
at that time on the throne,  ° 
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As to The Sun paragraph, the White Sea 
means 

‘that part_of the Mediterranean which, lying 
outside the Dardanelles, and between the shores ot 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt, is studded with 
the innumerable Greek islands, those of the Aigean 
being included.” 

(See 10 8S. x. 308, 351. 376. 456, 495; and 
especially xi. 10: the last two references 





dexes.) The meaning of “the Ocean (viz., 
the Sea of Prince Oman)” is not clear. 
Tho. Salmon, in his ‘ Modern History ; or, 
the Present State of All Nations,’ vol. i., 
1744, p. 412, says: “The Grand Seignior, 
among his titles, styles himself Lord of the 
Black, Red, and White seas.” It may be 
that “the Ocean *’ means the Red Sea, or that 
and the Indian Ocean. Some such title as 
‘Prince and Lord of the happy Constella- 
tion ’’ appears to have been assumed by or 
given to some Eastern rulers. In a foot- 
note in ‘ The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,’ new edition, 1820, vol. xii, (chap. 
Ixv.), p. 4, Gibbon says coneerning the 
nativity of Timour :— 

“‘T know not whether they {the astrologers} can 
prove the great conjunction of the planets, from 
whence, like other conquerors and prophets, ‘Timour 
derived the surname of Saheb Keran, or master of 
the conjunctions.” 

James Fraser, in ‘The History of Nadir 
Shah. ...to which is prefix’d a short History 
of the Moghol Emperors,’ 1742, pp. 1 and 2, 
note, gives Saheb é Kéran, Lord of the 
Conjunction, “it being said, there was a 
fortunate Conjunction of the Planets at his 
Birth,” @.e., at the birth of Timour. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


PREBENDARIES OF WEIGHTON, YORK 
Mrxster.-—I should be very grateful to any 
readers who would give me information 
respecting the following Prehendaries of 
Weighton in York Minster :— 


1301. Tho. Picalotto or Pybalotts. 
1305. Joh. de Kenley. 

1368. Will. de Gunthorpe. 
1403. Richard Coningston. 
1404. Tho. Hilton. 

1422. Will. Lascelles. 

1505. Joh’es Carrier. 

1529. Ric. Sydnor. 

1556.. Tho. Arden. 

1563. Nic. Wilson. 

1633. Joh’es Swinnock. 
1660. Will. Davison, 8.T.P. 
1680. Samuel Crobrowe. 
1732. Nicholas Wolfe. 

1812. John Wingfield, D.D. 


Artatur A. R. Grrr, 
The Vicarage, Market Weighton. 
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Tar ‘‘Hovite Cuppe.’—TI shall be 
obliged if any one can tell me where the 
Houlte or Holte Cup was run for in 1624 


or earlier. JT have a record in a letter that’ 


Sir Peter Legh won this cup twice or three 
times about that date. There was a Holt 
(hamlet) at that date at Woolton, near 
Liverpool. Was there a racecourse there ? 
There are several Holts, but Sir Peter Legh 
having extensive property at Newton le 
Willows, in Lancashire, it seems probable 
that the ** Houlte Cuppe ” was run at this 


Holt, Is there any record as to who was the | 


giver of this cupé 
E. R. G. Horpwoop, Col. 


I, CarnLteTon (ARTIST ?).— Before me is 
an oil painting bearing the inscription: ‘TI. 
Carleton , pinxit 1636! A° Etatis sua [sic] 
60,” which seems to imply a self portrait. 
The sitter holds an open book towards the 
spectator, on which are the words, ‘ San- 
guis Christi Clavis Ceeli.”” I should be very 
glad of any information about the artist- 
subject, and about the book, of which the 
above is presumably the title. I can find 
no reference whatever to I. Carleton in the 
recently published and exhaustive work by 
Mr. Collins Baker on ‘ Lely and the Stuart 
Portrait Painters.’ JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head. Vigo Street, W. 


STAINED Guass: WuItTBy ABBEY.—In 
Leland’s ‘Collectanea’ (ed. 1770), iii. 40, 
the following statement occurs :— 

“* Pictura vitrea que cst in claustro de Strenes- 

hale monstrat Scotos. qui prope fines Anglorum 
habitabant, fuisse vel ad Guliclmi Nothi tempora 
anthropopagos [sic], et hane immanitatem fuisse 
Gulielmianis gladio punitam.” 
The authority is given as “ Carta ex Vita 
St. Hilde.” The statement is repeated, 
with slight verbal differences, by Dugdale 
and later writers. Lionel Charlton, in his 
‘ History of Whitby and Whitby Abbey ’ 
(1779), records that some fragments of 
painted glass from the Abbey then existed 
in a private house in the town, while old 
inhabitants could remember seeing portions 
of painted glass in position. 

Is anything further known as to the fate 
of the window ? And what is the ‘ Life of 
St. Hilda’ to which reference is made ? 

WALTER JOHNSON. 

5, Berber Road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 


** ONCE I5 NEVER.’’—I have seen some- 
where that this is a Jesuit maxim. Can 
any one refer me to its author and the 
context in which it may be found ? 

PEREGRINUS, 


| 
' ParisH REGISTERS PRINTED: 


NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF STAMFORD.—In vols. ix.—xxiv. 
of The Reliquary copious extracts, made by 
Mr. Justin Simpson, are printed from the 
registers of the Stamford churches. They 
include many entries relating to the Cecil 
family. St. Martin’s is in vol. xii. (see 
ante, p. 84). 

Can any one kindly inform me whether the 
registers of any of the neighbouring villages 
| have been similarly printed ? 

BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 
2, Brick Court, Temple, F.C. 





| 

| “GENTLEMAN” AND “ HUSBANDMAN.’’— 
Is anything known as to the principle, if 
any. on which these terms were applied, 
as descriptions, in documents of the first 
half of the fifteenth century ? 

‘** Husbandman ”’ appears to have meant 
“householder ” ; but itis difficult to see any 
distinction between the social status and 
landed property of persons described respec- 
tively by the one term and by the other. 
For instance, in vol. iii. of ‘ Inquisitions 
and Assessments relating to Feudal Aids’ 
William Thorpe of Thorpe by Wainfleet, 
co. Lincoln, is described on p. 346 as “‘ hus- 
bandman,” though he held the fourth part 
of a knight's fee, precisely the same holding 
as that of Simon Ruston of Stepyng Magna, 
who is described on the same page as “‘ gentle- 
man.” Again, on p. 254, Robert Grenake 
of Torkesey is named as the first Royal 
Commissioner for the assessment of the 
subsidy on knights’ fees for the Parts of 
Lindsey in 1428. But in 1431 he is described 
(p. 359) as ‘‘husbandman,” though his 
holding was worth twice that of Thomas 
Scarburgh, also of Torkesey, who is described 
just below as ‘‘ gentleman.” Both these 
were non-military holdings. L. W. H. 

(The late Canon J. C. ATKrNson discussed at 
6S. xii. 363 the position of the “ husbandman” in 
early agriculture in England. For “gentleman” 
see 7S, x. 383, 445; xi. 97, 173; 11S. vi. 268, 349. j 


REPETITION OF PassaGEs. —In ‘ L’Ile 
des Pingouins,’ by Anatole France, the 
following sentence occurs at the beginning 
of ‘ Livre VIII. : Les Temps Futurs ’ :— 

* On ne trouvait jamais les maisons assez 
hautes; on les surélevait sans cesse, et lon en 
construisait de trente & quarante étages, ol se 
superposaient bureaux, magasins, comptoirs de 
banques, siéges de sociétés ;_ et l’on creusait dans 
le sol toujours plus profondément des caves et 
des tunnels.” 

This sentence is repeated, word for word, 
twenty-five pages further on, at the end of 
the book. The only other instance of the 
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similar conscious repetition of a whole 
sentence which I recall is in ‘ The Pit,’ a 
novel by Frank Norris, published in this 
country some fifteen years ago, in which the 
repeated passage, oddly enough, also referred 
to the economic. excesses of an advanced 
civilization, but from which the humour of 
Anatole France was wholly lacking. 

The repeated use by an author of @ par- 
ticular word or phrase is not uncommon ; 
but, apart from the books referred to, I do 
not recall a case where «a whole sentence is 
repeated verbatim. I should like to learn 
of other instances of the practice. 

Henry V. Porr. 

New York. 

[Instances of this device may be found in Lucas 
Malet’s novels.} 


WELLINGTON’S TOAST ON WATERLOO 
Nicuts.—There is a story that on Waterloo 
Nights the great Duke of Wellington used 
to give as @ toast “Colin Halkett and the 
British Infantry—they did good service at 
Waterloo.” 

Can any of your readers give authority 
for this ? NEIL BANNATYNE. 

Royal United Service Institution, 

Whitehall, S.W. 


‘ GENTLEMAN’S MaGAzrInE.—The volume 
for July to December, 1856, is called on the 
title-page the 201st since the commence- 
ment, and the enumeration here started 
continues until the last volume issued. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine was first pub- 
lished in 1731, and continued to be pub- 
lished at the rate of one volume per annum 
until 1782 (=52 vols.); from 1783 to 1856 
at the rate of one volume per annum, divided 
into two parts with separate title-pages 
(=148 vols.). This makes the volume for 
July to December, 1856, the 200th volume 
(or half-volume) since the commencement— 
not the 20Ist, as stated on the title-page. 
Has any explanation of this ever been 
published ? J. D. McQuiston. 

National Library of Ireland, Dublin. 

(The question was discussed at 11 S. ii 388, 477; 
iii. 16.) 

‘“* Map AS AHATTER”’: ‘‘ LIKE A HATTER.” 
—The first phrase has been discussed with- 
out much result in the Fourth, Eighth, and 
Ninth Series of ‘N. & Q.,’ and an editorial 
note at 9S. vi. 448 ends with the words, 
“The ‘N.E.D.’ postpones the explanation 
until mad is reached.” Mad has long since 
been reached, but no explanation is at- 
tempted. Does a mad hatter make mad- 
caps ? 








According to the *E.D.D.,’ the second 
phrase is used in Scotland, Northumberland, 
and Yorkshire as an intensive, in the sense 
of *‘ vigorously,” “ boldly,’ &c. This phrase, 
too, seems in need of elucidation. Perhaps 
the time has come to revive and extend the 
discussion. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THE EmprREss HELENA AT LLANGOLLEN.— 
Could some reader give information as to 
the Empress Helena’s reputed sojourn at 
Llangollen ? Various traditions are extant 
on this subject. Nona LEsovr. 


‘Vicar OF Bray’: “ PUDDING - TIME.”’— 
What is the meaning of the words ‘‘ When 
George in pudding-time came o’er’”’ (verse 5) ? 

J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


JOHNSON AND GaRRICK: EpicgramM.—In 
my copy of ‘The Thespian Dictionary ’ 
(London, 1802) is a MS. note appended to 
the account of David Garrick :— 

‘** Garrick’s remains lie close to those of Dr. 
Johnson in Westminster Abbey: apropos of 
which proximity the following couplet was written, 

Here lie together, waiting the Messiah, 

The little David, and the great Goliah.” 
Is it known by whom the two lines were 
written, or where they can be found in 


print ? W. B. H. 


RocHE: VAN NeEss.—Information would 
be gratefully received regarding the following, 
as to ancestry, descendants, or any other 
particulars. 

Mrs. Roche and daughter—of Castle 
Roche ?—went to Holland in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. Miss Roche 
married a Van Ness, who subsequently went 
to Portugal, and was there naturalized. He 
was a banker in Lisbon about the time of the 
Peninsular War. The Crown jewels were 
deposited for @ time in the Van Ness Bank. 
Replies may be sent direct. 

S. Wuittcock, Major. 
8, Alexandra Terrace, Dorchester. 


CHURCH IN A PICTURE: IDENTIFICATION 
Soucut.—I have an old oil painting of a 
bride standing in a church. On the wall of 
the church is a board, on which are the 
names of four churchwardens, as follows’:— 

Lord Carpenter. 

Hon. Geo. Stewart. 

Thomas Scott, Esq. 

Richard Hall, Esq. 
The dress worn by the lady would suggest 
that the picture is from 100 to 120 years old. 

I should be glad to know if any of your 
readers could supply me with the name of 
the church. B. E. Jarvis, . 

2, Colet Gardens, West Kensington, W, 
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CHARLES JOHN Moore MANSFIELD (OR 
MANSFEILD), CAPTAIN OF THE MINOTAUR AT 
TRAFALGAR.—Can any one help me to find 
out his birthplace and the name of his 
father? How did he enter the Navy? 
His name does not occur at the Record 
Office until he obtained his lieutenant’s 
commission. (Miss) F. C. BALsToNn. 

Springfield, Maidstone. 


LIONS IN THE TowER.—In ancient times 
there were lions kept at the Tower of London, 
and a keeper appointed to look after them. 
Can any reader, give particulars as to the 
purpose for which they were kept—whether 
for amusement, or otherwise ? P. G. 


SAMPLER: FytcHe Famity.—I have a 
sampler with no mottoes or signature, but 
with the dates of birth and death of six or 
seven members of the Fytche family. Are 
there any members of that family now alive 
who could throw light on it ? W. 


REFERENCE IN BURKE WANTED.—Mr. 
Bonar Law, in a recent speech, quoted the 
following from Burke :— 

“No man can point to the exact moment when 
daylight merges into darkness, but the difference 
between day and night is fairly distinct.” 

Where is the passage to be found ? 
EMERITUS. 


Peter Hume, an elder brother of Sir 
Abraham, the first baronet, was probably 
born about 1700, and died before March, 
1771. He married and had children. I 
should be grateful if any of your correspond- 
ents would give any further particulars of 
Peter, especially as to whom he married, 
or when or where he married or died. He 
is supposed to have gone to America. 

B. C. 


* MARGIANA’: NAME OF AUTHOR WANTED. 
—Can any one tell me anything about a 
novel with the above title ?. Jane Austen 
mentions it in a letter dated 10 Jan., 1809, 
and it was probably then a recent publica- 
tion.- Apparently some character in it was 
inmured in Widdrington Tower, North- 
umberland. ; R. A. A. L. 


POLICEMEN ON Pornt-Dury.—Can any 
reader refer me to any account of the date, 
circumstances, .&¢., of the beginning of the 
present method of controlling the London 
traffic ?. Is there any record of the men who 
were the first'to be told off for this service ? 
At how many centres was it started? And 
which were these ? HYLLARA, 





St. Bripcet’s BowrEr, Kent.—Spenser in 
his ‘ Shepheards Calender,’ July, after speak- 
ing of “‘ holy hylles,”’ writes (1. 43) :— 

And of St. Brigets bowre, I trow, 
All Kent can rightly boaste. 

Can this hill be identified ? 

G. C. MoorE Smit. 


St. GEORGE OR MumMERS’ Purays.—I 
should be grateful to any one who could tell 
me how or where I could obtain photographs 
or drawings of modern performances of 
these plays. GORDON CROSSE. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


DupLeExX RIDE: CROOKED Usace: Lon- 
DON STREET-NAMES.—Can any one give the 
origin of the name Duplex Ride, a cul-de-sac 
near Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, and of 
Crooked Usage, a thoroughfare in Chelsea ? 

T. 8S. 


GENERAL ELLIOT is stated in The Public 
Advertiser of 18 Feb., 1755, to have been 
present at the Westminster School Anni- 
versary Dinner of that year. Can any one 
help me to identify him ? G. F. B. 





Replies. 


JOHN NORRIS: NORRIS OF SPATE. 
(11 S. vi. 251, 428.) 


I HAVE spent some time since these queries 
appeared in noting down and putting into 
order what facts are discoverable about the 
Norris family, which flourished in Somerset 
chiefly in the sixteenth and _ seventeenth 
centuries, and later as well. I have never 
seen any pedigree of this family. A mere 
fragment has been printed in. ‘ The Visita- 
tions of Somerset’; and m the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
under Isaac Norris, a volume is referred to 
as by J. Parker Norris, ‘ Genealogical 
Reeord of the Norris Family.’ This I do 
not know anything of, and think it is pos- 
sibly an American publication. dealing with 
another branch of the family. 

The Norris family is found in a number 
of places in Somersetshire, including Don- 
yatt, the parish named by W. N. H. But 
Donyatt is not the place where they chiefly 
resided. Search should be made primarily 
at St. Decumans, Milverton, Brushford, 
Crewkerne, Curry Rivell, Long Sutton, and 
Taunton (St. James), and later at South 
Petherton. ; 

I now append references to wills, bio- 
graphical data, &c., and I have placed these 
notes alphabetically under the names of the 
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parishes in Somersetshire where each one 
is found to have lived. I have purposely 
refrained from comment as far as possible, 
and will now only add that when these 
entire notes are before W. N. H. he will find 
his queries answered ; and, if the clues pro- 
vided are followed up, a fairly complete 
pedigree of the Norris family of Somerset 
may result. 
Ashbrittle-—John Norris, 
the living 8 Jan., 1619. 
Bath.—Thomas Norris,* of Bath, gent. Will 
dated 26 March, 1616; proved 17 April, 
1616, by his brother John Norris [31 Cope]. 
“T have bought of my brothers Arthur and 
John Farwellt the Parsonage of St. Decu- 


B.A. Instituted to 


mans.” Thomas and John, sons of my 
brother John Norris. My sister Ann. My 
wife. 

Ann Norris, of Bath, Somerset, decd. Admon. 


8 May, 1679, to her brother John Norris.— 
Brown, ‘ Somerset Wills,’ ii. 108. 
Bridgwater.—See will of John Norris 

St. Decumans infra. 

Broadway.—John Norris married Philippa Paul, 
of Ilminster, 14 May, 1655.—Somerset and 
Dorset Notes and Queries, ii. 80. 

Brompton Regis or King’s Brompton. — Will 
of Peter Norris, 1689.—Vide ‘ Taunton Wills,’ 
part iv. p. 304. 

Will of Peter Norrish, 1723.—Jbid., iv. 304. 

Brushford.—Robert Norris instituted to the 
living 27 Dec., 1661. Monument to Robert 
in Brushford Church.—Collinson, iii. 507. 

John Norris, son of Robert, of Brushford, 
Somerset, cler. Merton College, matric. 
26 Nov., 1689, aged 16; B.A. 1694. Rector of 
Brushford 1709.—Foster’s * Alumni,’ First 
Series, vol. iii. 

When John Norris was rector as above Anna 
Norris was patroness of the living. 

The will of John, clerk, pr. 1746, is in ‘ Taunton 
Wills,’ iv. 304. 

The will of Robert, clerk, pr. 1708, is in ‘Taunton 
Wills,’ iv. 304. 

Robert Norris, son of William, of Brushford, 
Somerset, cler. Balliol Coll., matric. 8 Feb., 
1730/31, aged 18; B.A. 1734, M.A. 1737.— 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni,’ First Series, vol. iii. 

John Norris, clerk, by indenture enrolled in the 
Court of Chancery and bearing date 23 Jan., 
1742, gave 71. yearly out of his estate at 
Long Aller in this parish for teaching 20 poor 
children to read and to purchase books 
for such poor children.—‘ Charity Comm. 
Report,’ 1837 ; Collinson, iii. 507. 

N.B.—A portion of the Brushford Parish 
Register has for some reason been bound up 
with the original wills at Taunton. 

Chedzoy. — The wills of John Norris 1559, 
Richard Norrishe 1577, John Norrice 1588, 
Agnes. Norris 1611, Charity Norris 1624, 
John Norris 1681, and John Norris, senior, 
1719, are all at Taunton.—Vide ‘ Taunton 
Wills,’ parts i. and iv. 


* 1616, 11 April. Mr. 
buried at Bath Abbey. 
t Of Bishops Hull. 


under 





Thomas Norris was 
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A later Charity Norris bequeathed by her will 
the sum of 1002. to the poor of the above parish 
for ever. ‘The interest thereof to be paid 
annually at Christmas by the minister or 
churchwardens. ‘The testatrix died in 1812, 
and was buried in the churchyard of Ched- 


zoy. The inscription on her monument. 
runs: ‘‘In memory of Charity Norris of 


Bradney, who died Nov., 1812, bequeathing 
to the second [?] poor of this parish 1007., the 
interest to be paid by the minister or church- 
wardens annually at Christmas.”—* Charity 
Comm. Report,’ 1837. 
Chipstable.—The wills of William 1614, Robert 
1642, Nicholas 1662, and Joane 1666, are 
in ‘ Taunton Wills,’ part iv. 
Clapton.—Will of Michael Norrys or Norrice, 
pr. 1568, is in P.C.C. [21 Babington]. 
Will of John 1626 is in P.C.C. {151 Hele]. 
Claverham.—Samuel Norris, Quaker, died 1848. 
William Norris, Quaker, died 1844.—J. J. 
Green, * Quaker Records,’ 1894. 
Crewkerne.—Will of ‘Thomas Norris, 
1563, is in P.C.C. [20 Chayre]. 
John Norris, witness to the will of John Slade 
of Hewish, parish of Crewkerne, dated 
21 Feb., 1619 /20.—Lea’s ‘ Abstracts,’ Boston, 


proved 


p. 240. 

The wills of Alice 1626, Mathilde 1630, and 
Matthew 1740, are at Taunton.—Vide 
‘Taunton Wills,’ parts i. and iv. 

Curry Mallett.—The will of Elizabeth 1638 is at 
Taunton.—Vide * Taunton Wills,’ part iv. 
Curry Rivell.—Frances Norris, widow of Robert 

Norris, of Corkevill,* Somerset, gent. Will 
dated 16 July, 1628; proved 14 May, 1629, 
by the exors. [36 Ridley}. My son Henry, 
a ring of gold of 6s. 8d. at age of 21. My 
daughter Agnes. My brothers Charles Law- 
rence, of Weymouth, and George Lawrence, 
of Winterbourne Steepleton, Dorset, exors. 
She was the daughter of Richard Lawrence; 
born Aug., 1595; married 20 Sept., 1613, to 
Robert Norris.—See Harl. Soc., xx. 64, where 
a pedigree of Lawrence will be found. 

Ralph Norris, son of H., of Curry Rivell, 
Somerset, p.p., Gloucester Hall, subscribed 
18 March, 1669/70, aged 18.—Foster’s 
* Alumni,’ First Series, vol. iii. 

The wills of Thomas 1539, John 1550, Christian 
1565, Henry 1607, Robert 1619, Richard or 
Ralph 1638, Robert. 1736, are at Taunton.— 
Vide * Taunton Wills,’ parts i. and iv. 

Cutcombe.—The wills of Thomas 1699 and Anne 
(widow) 1713, are at Taunton.—Vide ‘ Taun- 
ton Wills,’ part iv. 
A. L. HuMPuHReys. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 
(To be continued. ) 





CurFEW Bett (11 8. vi. 4663; vii. 17, 
77, 117).—Many instances of the survival 
at different dates of this custom are men- 
tioned in ‘N. & Q.,’ each Series except the 
Second, Fifth, and’ ‘Tenth containing notes on 
the subject. 

Gloucester. has not been referred to, and it 
may be worth while to record that Curfew 





* i.e, Curry Rivell. 








is still rung here, not once only, but twice, 
each evening almost throughout the year. 
At the Church of St. Michael it is rung at 
8 p.m., eight strokes being given, and then 
the number for the day of the month. A 


payment of 4/. a year is made to the ringer. | 


At the Cathedral Curfew is rung every 
evening excepting on and from St. Thomas's 
Day (21 Dec.) until the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion (2 Feb.), when it is resumed. 
reason for this interval be 


a pre-Reformation bell, and ‘“‘the only 
medieval signum., or great bell, now remain- 
ing in England’ (H. B. Walters, ‘ Church 
Bells of England,’ 1912, which also see for 
Curfew, pp. 146-9). Ringing commences 
immediately 8.45 P.M. has struck: first 
nine strokes and pause. then forty strokes, 
then the number according to the day of the 
month, Mr. Walters (op. cit.) gives the 
time as 9 P.u., and the number as forty-nine, 
but the facts are as stated. He also says 
this bell is not rung as a Curfew, but locally 
it is so regarded. A reason for the forty 
strokes seems obscure. Was it to ensure 
that in the early days of each month there 
should be a sufficient number to attract 


attention ? This. of course, when the 
ringing had its particular — significance. 


At Westminster Abbey the little bell is 
rung daily at 8.45 a.m. and 1.30 P.M. for 
three minutes, followed by forty strokes, 


and various explanations are offered for this | 


number (Walters, op. cit.). 

The hterature relating to Curfew is scanty. 
By tar the best account is that entitled 
“The Curfew: its Origin and History,’ 
published in The Gentleman's Magazine tor 
June, 1895, pp. 599-617. where Mr. Lionel 
Cresswell gives a good historical notice, 
with authorities. Until this the best autho- 
rity was Mr. H, 8. Cuming’s communication 
to the British Arch. Assoc., of which an 
abstract was given in their Journal, iv. 133- 
141. This has escaped entry in Sir L. 
Cromme’s * Index of Archzological Papers,’ 
as it appears in the Jowrnal under the 
heading of ‘ Proceedings.’ A later paper in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine (January, 
pp. 74-80) was written by Mr. J. C. Hadden 
but this is not so full. 
ing of the Curfew’ was published in The 
Quiver, vol. xxvi., 1891. 

ROLAND AUSTIN. 

Public Library, Gloucester. 

Curfew is still rung every evening at 
8 o'clock on the third (dated 1682) of the five 
bells in the steeple of West Haddon Church, 
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The bell used is the hour bell, ‘* Great Peter,”’ | 
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Northamptonshire. The second bell is rung 
| every day at noon, which would, I presume, 
| be a relicof the Angelus. This bell contains 
' the following legend :— 
| 
Be yt knowne to all 
That doth mee see 
That Newcombe of 
Leicester _ mee 


Heare I had not hovnge 
Bvt for Iohn Dallingtone. 


JOHN T’. Pace. 


The Curfew is still rung at nine o’clock 
every night in Lisburn Cathedral. 
Wittram MacArruor. 
Dublin. 


HayTer’s ‘ TRIAL OF QUEEN CAROLINE’ 
(11 S. vii. 69).—According to The Times of 
10 January, this picture was given to the 
National Portrait Gallery by the National 
Art-Collections Fund (not by Lord Annaly). 
The account says that the Fund “has 
added to its many public services by gener- 
ously purchasing the picture and presenting 
it to the Gallery.” It was deposited on 
loan by Lord Annaly in September, 1895. 
There is a key-plate of the picture in the 
Catalogue of the National Portrait Gallery, 
14th ed., 1909. The incident depicted is 
the cross-examination of Teodoro Majocchi 
by Earl Grey. The painter, Sir George 
Hayter, is in the extreme right-hand corner 
of the picture. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





Was not this picture exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 18237? The incident 
| represented is the cross-examination of 
Teodoro Majocchi, an Italian witness, by 
Earl Grey, Spineto (or Spinetti) acting as 
interpreter. G. W. Agar-Hllis is seen stand- 
ing outside the bar on the right ;_ the painter 
in the extreme right-hand corner of the 
| picture. A. R. BAYLEY. 


| GERMAN FUNERAL Custom (11 S. vi. 368, 
| 436, 500; vii. 95).—It may be well to note 
| that it was at one time usual in Yorkshire for 
'a@ piece of lemon-peel to be affixed to the 
handle of the tankard in which wine or ale 
was offered to the company at a funeral. 


‘ LAKING ’==PrAyING (11 8. vii. 87).— 


|!An old woman in Durham county was 


asked the meaning of some runes executed 
on her cottage floor with sand and, possibly, 
chalk: ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘it’s just my 


babby-lakings ” = baby-play. 
Sr. SwirHrn, 


1S. VIL. Fes. 22, 1913. | 
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‘*BurGEE*”’ (11 8S. vii. 65).—I have 
always conjectured this word to be a false 
singular of the ‘*Chinee,” ‘“‘ Portugee,”’ 
‘“marquee”’ class, and to be derived in 
some way from Fr. bourgeois, or, rather, its 
older form bourgeis, in its sixteenth-century 
sense of ‘“shipowner.”’ This sense is well 
established in the dictionaries—e.g., Cot- 
grave has “le bourgeois d’un navire ” (the 
owner of a ship). while Jal in his ‘ Glossaire 
Nautique,’ s.v. ‘ Bourgeois,’ gives two early 
quotations from nautical writers as to the 
relative responsibilities and rights of the 
owner and master. I think that this 
etymology, the weak point of which was 
the absence of early quotations, is proved 
by the two valuable instances supplied by 
Mr. AtBertT MatTHews. In the more 
recent of these (1750) the ‘“‘burgee”’ is 
flown by a man “in his own boat,’ which 
allows one to suppose that this flag may have 
indicated ownership; while in the earlier 
(1653) the expression “‘ Burgee’s caution ” 
‘can only be a@ corruption of Fr. caution 
bourgeotse, explained by Cotgrave as ‘“ city 
securitie, or security of rich, and resident 
citizens.”’ I cannot understand what the 
English means in this case, but the connexion 
of “* burgee ’’ with bourgeois seems evident. 
ERNEST WEEKLEY. 
University College, Nottingham. 


* DANDER ”’ (11 S. vi. 468; vii. 15, 52).— 
The following is from ‘ Pen Sketches by a 
Vanished Hand,’ a collection of papers by 
Mortimer Collins, published posthumously in 
1879, vol. i. p. 154 :-— 

‘* Among the words which, provincial in England, 
have got into Yankee slang—whence it will doubt- 
less be promoted to American language—is dander, 
a Western word from the Anglo-Saxon tynder, and 
of course cognate with the common word tinder. 
rhe root is tynan, to set on fire or enrage. The 
slang of one epoch becomes the language of another ; 
the Doric of one people becomes the Attic of 


another.” 
W. B. H. 


THe Text oF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 
CXXV. anp CXXVI, (11 S. vi. 446; vii. 
32, 76).—I do not see why Mr. Brown refers 
particularly to Sonnet CXXII. for the key 
to No. CXXV. I should go much further 
back for it—to No. CXVL., if not further 
still. From the last-named onwards, at 
any rate, there is not a sonnet in the series 
that does not reflect something of the grow- 
ing estrangement between the two friends, 
It is not safe, of course, in interpreting any 
particular sonnet to rely too much upon its 
place in the series as printed by Thorpe. 
There is no reason to suppose that the order 








of the sonnets is due to Shakespeare, and 
though Thorpe, or whoever arranged them. 
has paid some attention to their purport, 
we cannot suppose that we have them exactly 
in the order in which they were written. 
Some of them are almost certainly out of 
place. But, as I have said, the ten indicated 
are all more or less upon the same theme, as, 
with one exception only, are the seven which 
immediately precede them. No. CXXILI. 
however, appears to me to refer to some 
comparatively trivial incident in the process 
of estrangement, though behind it there 
were graver matters that had been grossly 
exaggerated to Shakespeare’s prejudice by 
other parties. He admits a fault, but Is 
indignant with his slanderers ; see Sonnets 
CXII. and CXXI. It is, I must believe. 
to one or other of such slanderers that he 
again refers in CXXV. 

May I ask Mr. Brown whom he takes for 
the ‘‘true soul” of the final couplet ? 
Surely it is Shakespeare himself; it is 
Shakespeare who is “impeach’d”’; and, 
therefore, Shakespeare who does not stand 
in the ‘“‘ control” of the informer. How. 
then, can jealousy be the informer, for there 
is here no question of jealousy on Shake- 


speare’s part ? Cc. C. B. 
THOMAS CHIPPENDALE, UPHOLSTERER 
(10 S. vi. 447; vii. 37; 11 8S. vi. 407; 


vii. 10, 54, 94).—Mr. A. S. Exxis’s reference 
to the Copendale family of Beverley is 
interesting, and his suggestion that this 
family is a branch of the Chippindale family 
is supported in a half-hearted manner by 
Bardsley in his ‘ Dictionary of English and 
Welsh Surnames.’ In the Doomsday Survey 
Chipping is written ‘“Chipinden”; but 
in the charter of Henry I. to Robert de 
Lacy in 1102 (see Farrer’s ‘ Lancashire Pipe 
Rolls and Early Charters,’ p. 382) Chipping- 
dale is written ‘“‘Cepndela.’” Now there are 
two other words in this Latin charter begin- 
ning with “ C,” namely, Carta and Carucatas, 
which have both the sound of “ K,”’ hence 
we may give the sound of “ K”’ to Cepndela, 
which then would not be far from Coppen- 
dale. 

Yet in spite of this I venture to suggest 
that the two names are radically different 
for the following reasons: “cop” is a hill- 
top, “‘coppen” is the plural, to which 
*‘dale’’ could soon be added, and so the 
name Coppendale would arise. So far, I 
have not met with an instance of this sur- 
name in Lancashire, but it occurs in York- 
shire and Lincolnshire. On the other hand, 
the name Chippingdale, derived from the 
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town of Chipping, is traceable in Lancashire 
from the middle of the thirteenth century 
down to the present day, with no sign of 
the “Ch” becoming a “ Ix.” 

There is also in Cheshire a place called 
Coppenhall or Coppenhale ; it is mentioned 
in the Testa de Nevill and in Cal. Rot. Chart., 
and gave name to a family, one of whom, 
Robert de Copenhale, held a fee there before 
1327. W. H. Cureprnpatr, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


ARMORIAL (11 S. vii. 91, 138).—-Alexander 
Stevenson of Chester (the exact locality of 
which I do not kriow), described as ‘‘ brother 
of Hermieshiels,’’ recorded arms in 1693: 
Argent, on a chevron between three fleurs- 
de-lis azure, a cross moline of the first; on 
a chief gules three mullets or. Crest: <A 
rose tree bearing proper. Motto: ‘ Virtus 
ubique sedem.” ‘The Stevensons referred 
to in the query were possibly a branch of 
this family. J. oP. 


**Stevenson (Hermishiels, co. Lanark).—Arg., a 
chevron between three tleurs-de-lis gu.; on a chief 
of the last as many mullets or.” 

** Stevenson (Chester, 1693. cadet of Hermishiels). 
—Arg., on a chief between three fleurs-de-lis az., a 
cross moline of the first; on a chief gu. three 
mullets or. Crest: arose tree bearing roses proper. 
Motto: * Virtus ubique sedem.’”-—Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory,’ 1884. 

The latter coat is confirmed (but without 
mention of the crest or motto) in the present 
Lord Lyon’s ‘An Ordinary of Arms,’ as 
recorded in his Register in 1693. Thirteen 
other coats of Stevenson are also given, 
mostly variants of the Hermishiels bearings. 

S. A. GruNpy-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 

““ MARROWSKYING”’. (11S. vi. 307).— 
Whatever the origin of this word may be, 
it appears to mean other things besides the 
actor’s accidental transposition of syllables. 
According to Barrére and Leland, ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant’ (1897), 
““marrowskying’’ is synonymous with 
“medical Greek,” ¢.e., the slang used by 
medical students at the hospitals. This 
explanation is repeated in H. Baumann’s 
* Londinismen ’ (second edition, Berlin, 1903) 
in somewhat preciser form. 

“ Marrowskying,” says Baumann, is a 
sort of medical slang, formed by certain 
rules from actual words, e¢.g., “‘ flutter-by ” 
for “‘ butterfly.” This might be regarded 
as an example of the ordinary type of 
Spoonerism, caused by transposition of 
initial consonants. Baumann refers us to 
7 medical Greek,’ and defines that as 

argot of the London medical students.” 





J. Redding Ware's * Passing English of 
the Victorian Kra’ (London, Routledge, 
n.d.) records neither ‘ marrowskying”’ nor 
“medical Greek,’ but two entries may be 
quoted :— 

“ Mentisental (Syllable traversion [sic] — EF. of 
London only). Sentimental.” 

““ Wroth of reses (Theatrical, 1882). He wore a 
wroth of reses — letter inversion of ‘wreath of 
roses” This treatment was started by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand (Punch, about 1877), who began with ‘she 
smole a smile,’ &c. Said of a male singer who 
vocalises too sentimentally.” 

I hope some reader will be able to throw 
more light on the subject. 

BurkKE Quotation (11 8. vi. 468).— 
Possibly the passage desired is the following, 
in Burke’s ‘ Speech on a Bill for Shortening 
the Duration of Parliaments,’ of uncertain 
date (‘ Works,’ Bohn’s edition, vi. 137-8). 
At any rate, if this is not the precise quota- 
tion, the thought is the same :— 

‘“‘The candidate, instead of trusting at his elec- 
tion to the testimony of his behaviour in parliament, 
must bring the testimony of a large sum of money. 
ante The charge, therefore, of elections ought never 
to be lost sight of in a question concerning their 
frequency ; because the grand object you seek is 
independence. Independence of mina will ever be 
more or less influenced by independence of fortune ; 
and if, every three years, the exhausting sluices of 
entertainments, drinkings......are to be periodically 
drawn up...... I see that private fortunes will be 
washed away, and every, even to the least, trace of 
independence borne down by the torrent......The 
destruction of independent fertunes will be the 
consequence on the part of the candidate.” 

L. R. M. Srracuan. 

Heidelberg. 


** MARSHALSEAS ” (11 S. vi. 289).—The 
allusion must be to the Marshalsea Prison, 
Southwark. Churchwardens’ accounts com- 
monly show entries of sums of money ~ 
handed over to “the Collector” or “the 
Constable.” or other responsible. official. 
for the relief of victims of poverty, disease, 
or other calamity, often m a distant part 
of the country, such moneys having been 
raised in the parish in response to the 
appeal of Kings’, Bishops’, or Justices’ 
* Briefs,” or (after the enactments of Eliza- 
beth’s reign.) enforced by local taxation. 

In the accounts of South Tawton, Devon, 
we find, for instance, in 1597 :— 

“Unto Mt Markes Wykes for the goyle [i.c, 
gaol], maymed soldiers, the forte of plimoth, for 
the Queene’s household and for the Marstaltye, due 
at of Lady Day and Midsomer......” 

More or less similar items recur, year by 
year, for a long period in these. and other 
accounts that I have examined. 

Erne, Leca- WEEKES. 
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BisHors’ TRANSCRIPTS (11 S. vii. 66).— 
I believe that it is not generally known that 
the fees paid by churehwardens to the 
Diocesan Registrar at the annual visita- 
tions include payment for ‘the tabulating 
in the registry the copies of the register 
hooks of baptisms and burials, and other 
papers required to be annually transmitted ”’ 
(30 & 31 Vict. cap. 135; London Gazette, 
19 March, 1869; Phillimore’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Law, 2nd ed., p. 1059). FT would suggest 
that churchwardens should inquire whether 
the bishops’ transcripts have been tabulated, 
and if not, that they should withhold pay- 
ment of fees until an assurance is given that 
the transcripts will be tabulated. 

ANTIQUARY. 


Corton’s ‘ANGLER’: 11rs Morro (11 8. 
iv. 367).-Apparently the ‘three well- 
known living Cambridge classies*? whom 
Mr. STAPLETON MARTIN speaks of as having 
given up the search for the source of this 
quotation did not push their inquiries far 
enough into the Latin literature of the 
Renaissance. The lines which appear on 
the title-page of Part II. of ‘The Complete 
Angler’ are taken from the quatrain pre- 
fixed to Erasmus’s ‘ Adagiorum Chiliades ’ :— 

Perfacile est, aiunt, prouerbia seribere cuiuis. 

Hand nego: sed durum est scribere Chiliadas. 

Qui mihi non credit, faciat licet ipse periclum : 

Mox fuerit studiis eequior ille meis. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


EARTH-EATING (11 S. vi. 290, 351, 397, 
514; vii. 98). — Earth-eating is sometimes 
associated with the presence of parasites 
such as the Ascaris lumbricoides or one of 
the species of Ankylostoma. 

These parasites may cause perversion of 
the appetite, as a result of which geophagy 
is practised; and since in certain countries 
the ova are excessively Common in the soil, 
the indulgence in geophagy increases the 
infection. A vicious circle is thus estab- 
lished, parasitic infection being both the 
eause anc effect of the earth-hunger. 

JamiEson B. Hurry, M.D. 

Westfield, Reading. 


* Bucca-Boo ” (11 8S. vii. 89).—This word 
éccurs in Russian as buka, defined by Reiff 
as “loup-garou, Knecht Ruprecht, bug- 
bear.” In Pushkin’s Shakspearian drama 
‘Boris Godunov,’ in the scene where the ex- 
pectant crowds are awaiting Boris’s decision 
to mount the throne or take monastic vows, 
@ peasant mother frightens her weeping 
infant with the threat that buka will have 
him. Later, when general lamentation greets 








the news that Boris will assume the cowl, 
the poor little one is terrified into adding 
his voice by another explosion of vot buka 
(bogy comes). Francis P, MArcHAnt. 

Streatham Common. 

History OF CHURCHES IN Situ (11 S. vi. 
428, 517; vii. 55).—I do not know whether 
booklets or pamphlets, on sale within or at 
the doors of the churches of which they 
give the history and description, come within 
the scope of PEREGRINUS’s inquiry; if 
they do, the following list includes some 
churches visited within the last three years 
where such are to be found :-— 

Upper Warlingham, Surrey.—Four-page leaflet 
containing sketch of the history and “ points of 
interest” of the church, illustrated by views of the 
exterior before and after restoration and enlarge- 
ment in 1893. Sold at the church for one penny. 
You take a copy and put a penny in the box. 

St. Peter-upon-Cornhill, City of London.—Four- 
page leaflet giving history and description. Sold, I 
think, at the same price and in the same way. 

Priory Church of St. Mary, Abergavenny, Mon- 
mouthshire.—Guide - book by the Rev. Morgan 
Gilbert, Vicar: 64 pages and 8 illustrations, 
sold at the church for one shilling. 

Parish Church, Leeds.—An illustrated booklet, 
‘History and Memorials, by M. 0. Hodson, 
Precentor of the church. Sold at the chureh hy 
the verger, price sixpence. 

Old Parish Church, Chelsea.—Booklet givins 
history and description, illustrated. Sold at 
church, price sixpence (or perhaps a shilling). 

Lincoln Minster.—Penny pamphlet, four pages 
with plan. Sold by the verger. 

Ten years ago—and I suppose it is the 
same now—at the Church of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Great, West Smithfield. there usec! 
to be sold at the vestry, for the benefit of the 
church, a history and description of it by 
Norman Moore, M.D. It was the second 
edition that was then on sale ; it has prob- 
ably by this time passed through several 
other editions. We can at least hope so. 

One would be glad to see the practice 
which is the subject of this correspondence 
more commonly adopted, and be inelined 
to say, with reference to F. H. ©.’s last 
remark, that even erroneous imformation 
is better than no information and: a locked 
chureh. At Caterham the small but dnter- 
esting old Church of St. Laurence, of a 
typical Surrey type, has been superseded 
by a much larger, but entirely uninteresting 
church on the other side of the road. The old 
church is apparently used for SundaySchool. 
but is kept locked up during the week. Imade 
two visits to the place (one ona Sunday after- 
noon), walking up the long and somewhat 
steep hill from the station to the church at 
the top, but was unable to get in or to find 
any one who knew where the key was kept. 
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The very gravediggers in the churchyard | between the first and second windows at 


opposite did not know. Surely the church 


the west end of the south choir aisle. Donne 


might be kept open, like its successor across | also wrote his own epitaph, which has 


the road, and if penny leaflets, giving its | 
history and description, were procurable in 
the porch of the new one, it would no doubt | 
be occasionally visited. It seems a pity. 
too, that when old churches like this are | 
superseded, they should not be preserved | 
as churches intact, even if a service were | 
held in them only once a year. 

Prenry Lewis. 


The following notes may be of interest 
to PEREGRINUS. 

Church of St. Olaf, Poughill, North Corn- 
wall: a printed guide has been prepared, 
and may be obtained at the Vicarage, 
price Id. The Guide (65 in.) contains on 
p- Ll a view of the church (exterior); 
p-. 2, a description of the building; p. 3, 
history; and p. 4, noteworthy features. 

St. Andrew's Church, Kenn, co. Devon: 
a printed guide has been prepared, 
and may be obtained at the church, 
price 38d. The Guide (9X6 in.) contains 
on p. 1 a representation of the dedica- 
tion saint; p. 2, history and noteworthy 
features ; p. 3, view of the church (interior) ; 
p. 4, blank. M. 


Upon visiting the Church of St. Peter, 
Thanet (Broadstairs), last year, I noticed 
in the porch a number of pamphlets dealing 
with the history of the church, and those 
taking them were requested to place six- 
pence in a box close by towards the church 
expenses, WILLIAM GILBERT. 

35, Broad Street Avenue, EC. 


All Saints’, Maidstone, Kent. 
leaflets in church. 

Stoke Poges. near Slough. Pamphlet on 
sale m church. J. ARDAGH. 

40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


Supply of 


DiED 1N HIS CoFFIN (11 S. vi. 468; vii. 
96, 134)—The particulars respecting the 
portrait referred to by Mr. M. H. Dopps 
are to be found in Walton’s ‘ Life of Dr. 
John Donne’ :— 

After Donne's death the portrait was “ given to 
his dearest friend and executor, Dr. Henry King, 
then chief residentiary of St. Paul’s, who caused 
him to be thus carved in one entire piece of white 
marble, as it now stands in that church.” 

‘he monument was originally placed in the 
north choir aisle, and was rescued entire 
aiter the Great Fire of 1666. For many 
years it was kept with other relics in the 
crypt, but has now been set up in an aleove 





again been inscribed over this wonderfully 


| realistic monument. 


An engraving of the effigy appeared in 


|The Gentleman's Magazine for February, 


1820, and in The Mirror of 3 May, 1834. 
Joun T. PAGE, 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


REFERENCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 
(11 S. vii. 90). 1. “I hate the French, 
because they are all slaves, and wear wooden 
shoes.” This phrase occurs in No. 24 of 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Essays’ (1765). This essay 
originally appeared in The British Magazine 
for June, 1760, and it was reprinted by 
Goldsmith in the ‘Citizen of the World’ 
series, where it forms No. 119. But the 
phrase quoted above does not appear in 
either of these latter versions. 

M. A. M. MACALISTER. 


NAPOLEON AS HisTortan (11 8. vii. 70).— 
The following is from W. O’Connor Morris’s 
‘Napoleon’ (1893), pp. 6-13 relating to the 
years 1785-93 :— 

“These first essays do not reveal genius, and 
are remarkable only as showing the influence of asso- 
ciation and reigning opinion, even on a mind. of 
the highest order...... Tradition still points out a 
secluded spot where Napoleon, yet full of Corsican 
sympathies, composed a _ history, in youth, 
of Corsica. ‘The book was dedicated to the 
Abbé Raynal...... : but all that is remarkable in it 
is a tone of impatience, of ambition, and of scorn ot 
mankind, and a real sense of the wrongs of Corsica. 
A second performance is more curious: the 
Academy of Lyons offered a prize for the best 


essay on the ‘ Means of Making Man Happy’; and 
Napoleon competed for this distinction. Rousseau 


had long been the master of French thought; the 
composition of the great future despot abounds in 
the spurious liberalism, in the trashy sentiment, in 
the ‘ideology’ in a word, which were singled out 
by him for scoffs and contempt, when he had risen 
to power. The essay, written doubtless against 
the grain, was marked by the judge as ‘bad and 
feeble’ The Emperor took care to destroy the MS., 
but a copy which survives proves how genius, 
when false to itself, can be in eclipse......[As an 
admirer of Paoli] he launched an angry invective 
against a deputy, at that moment sitting at Ver- 
sailles, as a representative of the noblesse otf 
Corsica, who years before had betrayed his 
country to the ambitious minister of Louis XV, 
The ‘Letter to Buttafuoco,’ though disfigured by 
the declamation and rant of the day, has, neverthe- 
less, a true ring of passion, and when it was written 
there can be little doubt that Napoleon was still at 
heart a Corsican...... He took part, it is believed, in 
the siege of Lyons, and commanded the artillery in 
the attack on Avignon ; but he has left no record 
of these services, and all that we possess of him at 
this conjuncture is a very curious pamphlet from 
his pen, the last and the ablest of the productions 
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ot his youth. The ‘Supper of Beaucaire’ is a con- 
versation—imaginary, of course—between citizens | 
of the towns in revolt and a republican soldier ; 
it is the first extant specimen of the clear insight, 
and of the close logic which, with other qualities, 
distinguished Napoleon’s writings on war. As was 
natural, too, at a terrible time, when the minds of 
men were unloosed from their moorings, when faith 
and principle were forgotten names, and when 
brute force was the only law, there is much of the 
doctrine that might is right; an argument which 
Napoleon presses home with an energy that would 
delight Carlyle. But the most striking feature of 
the piece is this: the author stands aloof from the 
factions which were tearing France and social order 
to pieces; he regards the scenes before him with 


evident disgust.” 
A. R. Bay ey. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON OF CANTERBURY (11 8S. 
vii. 88).—There were many persons with 
the surname of Johnson living in Canter- 
bury and the district about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

In the ‘ Kent Poll Book’ of 1754 two 
Samuel Johnsons were freehold voters, and 
their abodes were in Canterbury: one had 
woodland at Crundall in his own occupation ; 
the other land at St. Stephen’s, near Canter- 
bury, in the occupation of William Cooke. 


In Cowper’s ‘Canterbury Marriage 
Licences,’ Sixth Series, is the following 
entry :— 


©1728, June 28. Samuel Johnson of Canterbury. 
ba., and Mary Birch of Coldred, sp.” 

At the end of the eighth volume of the 
Registers of St. Alphage, Canterbury, are 
some notes in the handwriting of the Rev. 
William Temple. The first is an extract 
from the will of the Rev. George Hearne, 
dated 14 March, 1804 :— 

“Mr. John Hayward and Mr. Samuel Johnson 
gave to my school nine pounds seventeen shillings 
and four pence in the Reduced Stock per an’m.” 

Samuel Johnson was a witness at the 
marriage of Thomas Eastman and Mary 


Devine on 20 June, 1763 (Reg. of St. 
George, Canterbury). 
Samuel Johnson was a witness at the 


marriage of William Goldfinch and Phila- 
delphia Rayner on 16 April, 1782 (Reg. 
of St. Alphage, Canterbury). 

W. J. M. 


THe AvcHemist’s APE (II S. vii. 110).— 
The druggists used the sign of a unicorn 
because the unicorn was the symbol of 
purity. Even to-day a well-known firm 
of manufacturing chemists use the trade- 
mark of a unicorn, presumably as a symbol 
of the purity of their drugs. 

The alchemist or physician claimed to be 
@ learned man. He probably used the sign 
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of an ape because the ape was an emblem 
of wisdom “from its serious expression 
and human ways.” The lizard or crocodile 
was similarly an emblem of wisdom, and 
the lizard was identified with Minerva, the 
Goddess of Wisdom. ‘The reasons for the 
crocodile’s elevation into this symbol are 
given in Plutarch’s ‘ Isis and Osiris.’ 
HAROLD BAYLEY. 
THomaAs BaAcsHAw (11 S. vii. 50. 97).— 
Thomas Bagshaw, M.A.. was a Demy of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. He died 20 
March, 1787. An account of him, meluding 
notice of his acquaintance with Dr. Johnson, 
is given by Dr. J. R. Bloxam in vol. iii. of 
his * Register of the Demies’ (187%). pp. 
215-17. To this it may be added that Latin 
lines by Bagshaw are to be found in the 
University ‘ Epithalamia’ on the marriage 
of Princess Anne to the Prince of Orange 
in 1734. W. D. Macray. 


BATTLE OF MALDON (11 S. vii. 110).—A 
version of ‘ The Battle of Maldon,’ in modern 
English, by F. W. L. B. (? F. W. L. Butter- 
field), was published in 1900 by James 
Parker & Co. at Oxford. A copy of this 
is in the Essex Collection at the West Ham 
Central Library, Water Lane, Stratford, E. 

C. Wuitwett, Librarian. 

Central Public Library, Stratford, E. 


For an adequate and vigorous translation 
see Miss Emily Hickey’s ‘ Verse Tales’ 
(Liverpool, 1889). In an appendix to his 
‘English Literature from the Beginning 
to the Norman Conquest ’ (Macmillan, 1898) 
Mr. Stopford Brooke supplies a complete 
English version by Miss Kate Warren. 
The translator gives the narrative portions of 
the poem in prose, rendering the speeches 
of the warriors in fairly literal verse. In 
the bibliography appended to his volume 
Mr. Stopford Brooke includes Miss Hickey’s 
work, and also mentions a translation that 
appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
March, 1887, and a literal translation by 
| J. M. Garnett (Boston, 1889). 
| THOMAS BAYNE. 


Prof. E. A. Freeman, in his ‘ Old-English 
History ’ (1876), pp. 192-204, gives a version 
of the ‘Song of the Fight of Maldon,’ with 
numerous notes and explanations. 

A. R. Baytey. 


‘The Story of the Fight of Maldon’ 
appears in EK. A. Freeman’s ‘ Old English 
History,’ and also in E. A. Fitch’s ‘ Maldon 
and the River Blackwater.’ G. H. W. 
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89).—The short notice of John Till in The 
Gentleman s Magazine, vol. xevii. pt. i. p. 375, 
states that he was of Caius Coll., Cambridge, 
LL.B. 1768, and was presented to Hayes in 
1777 by the then Rector of Orpington. He 
was also presented to Orpington in 1821 by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, then Manners 
Sutton. He died 13 Feb., 1827. Allibone 
gives a “ Rev. John Till’ as the author of 
a *Syllabic Guide to the True Pronuncia- 
tion of the French Language,’ 1820, but 
{ cannot say whether this was by John Till 
of Hayes. - ROLAND AUSTIN. 
Public Library, Gloucester. 


** MORRYE-HOUSE”’ (11 S. vii. 67).— 
Though the meaning is not given, an example 
of the use of the word in the form ‘ mory ”’ 
--in which it appears in the Offenham 
Baptismal Register in 1559—will be found 


on p. 584 of vol. il. of Nares’s ‘ Glossary ’ | 


(ed. 1901). 1 OA CF 
WRECK OF THE RoyAL GEORGE (11 S. vi. 
110, 176, 374, 436, 496; vii. 36, 77, 113).—A 
block of oak which formed a portion of the 
above vessel is preserved in the Guildhall 
Museum of London Antiquities. 
JOHN ARDAGH. 
10, Richmond Road, Dramcondra, Dublin. 


DoLL¢ BURIED IN A SCOTTISH CAVE (11 S. 
vii. 89).—In 1836 several small dolls, fully 
dressed and enclosed in beautifully made 
ininiature coflins, were discovered in a hole 
in Arthur’s Seat, near Edinburgh. A de- 
scription of them, with illustrations, will 
be found in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries. Scotland, vol. xxxvi. p. 460. 
No satisfactory solution of the history of 
these extraordinary figures has ever been 
given. They seem to be a unique find and 
of most obscure origin. J. BLP. 


THE SEVEN Oars at HENLEY (11 BS. vii. 
108).—Fletcher Norton Menzies was captain 
of the Oxford University crew 1841-2.; he 
rowed stroke-oar in the last race rowed over 
the old course from Westminster Bridge to 
Putney, 1842. He was born 8 March, 1819; 
was Secretary of Highland and Agricultural 
Society at Edinburgh 1866 to 1892; and 
died at Edinburgh, 25 March, 1905. 
is a letter from him to the author in J. E. 
Morgan’s ‘ University Oars * (1873). 

FREDERIC BOASE. 

G. FE. R. B. (who refers to Mr. C. M. Pitman’s 
revised edition of the ‘ Record of the University 
oe ap ’), and ¥. de H. L. also thanked for 
replies, 


There | 


JOHN TILL, Rector of Hayes (11 8. vii. | 





| 
| 
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es 
Potes on Books. 
The Pageant of English Prose. Wdited by R. M. 
Leonard. (Frowde.) 
Tuts is one of the most delightful of recent 
anthologies. From 325 writers the editor has 
made a collection of 500 pieces, which, for greater 
convenience of reference, he arranges alphabetic- 
ally, furnishing a list in chronological order, with 
dates, at the beginning of the book. At the end 
is a series of notes, compiled chiefly from remarks 
made on the several writers by modern critics. 
Of necessity the majority of the 325 names are 
represented by no more than one extract apiece, 
and it is interesting to observe to which names 


and to which period, the favour of greater 
|expansion is 


allotted. Burke, in this, comes 
first, with no fewer than seven passages froni 
his works; Macaulay, next after him, has six ; 
and Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Addison, Swift, and 
Lamb have five each. It is natural enough, 
even desirable perhaps, that the emphasis should 
be thus disposed, but we could have wished that 
room had been made for some half-dozen other 
writers, both of earlier and later date. The 
curious and characteristically English charm of 
the fourteenth-century mystics is hinted at 
rather than conveyed by a single meagre, and 
not specially happy, quotation from Mother 
Julian of Norwich, Walter Hilton and Richard 
Rolle suffering entire neglect. This we regretted, 
but without astonishment. We were, however, 
astonished, and that not a little, when, turning 
to see which page had been chosen from ‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights,’ we found that Emily Bronté was 
ignored. Here are Aphra Behn, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, Mrs. Inchbald, and Miss Mitford—and 
Emily Bronté is left out! Yet ‘ Wuthering 
Heights’ as a mere matter of fine and pure 
prose is surely the best thing any Englishwoman 
has yet done, and equals, if it does not surpass, 
in our opinion, any of the fiction, whether by 
men or women, which appears in this volume. 
‘Wuthering Heights’ being omitted, it was, 
perhaps, natural that Charlotte Bronté’s Preface 
to it—in our opinion the most perfectly beautiful 
and touching thing she ever wrote—should have 
been omitted also, in favour of a scene from 
‘Shirley,’ which, with all its vigour and charm, 
is too far-fetched to render the authentic classic 
note. 

To complain but a little more, why, if Black- 
more, with his somewhat too crudely metrical 
‘ Lorna Doone,’ finds admission, is this denied to 
Shorthouse and ‘John Inglesant’¥ And why is 
there no word from the wizard pen of Lafcadio 
Ilearn ? 

One or two more such questions—in particular 
with regard to the choice of the morsels offered— 
come down to the tip of our pen, but to indulge 
them would not only be ungracious, but also 
create a false impression. We have found this 
book a mine of pleasures —now rejoicing in the 
pleasant juxtaposition of familiar passages and 
names, and now glad to meet a writer whose 
work is less familiar. We liked the pithy pas- 
sage from Asgill; the illuminating criticism of 
the witty pas- 
sage from an article by Sydney Smith in The 
Edinburgh Review, here headed ‘ Travellers 
Tales ’ the strong and cloquent paragraphs 


manera 
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from Washington’s ‘ Farewell Address’; the 
gravity and magisterial rhythms of Sir Matthew 
Hlale’s Letter of Counsel to his children; the 
ever delectably uttered wisdom of Fuller; and 
the sonorous and persuasive sentences in which 
Bishop Fisher contrasts the energies of hunters 
and of professed Christians. The choice of 
letters—Gray, Southey, Fitzgerald, Cowper, and 
others—is particularly happy ; perhaps the most 
perfect is that well-known one of Gay’s relating 
the death of two lovers by lightning, in that, 
with a complete setting forth of the matter, there 
is absent from it the redundancy of words which 
is, perhaps, the most common failing throughout 
the whole domain of prose—a failing which, only 
recently, writers deriving more or less from the 
school of Stevenson try, it appears, to correct 
by reducing the length and sonority of rhythms, 
and attending closely to the visual images they 
mean to evoke. 

Not the least fascinating use of this anthology 
might be to serve as basis for comparisons between 
verse and prose, especially in regard to the 
exactness and brevity with which ideas are 
rendered in each. The perusal, even of these 
passages of majestic and disciplined composition, 
rather inclines one anew to suspect that, for a 
severe exactness, the palm must go to verse. 


Church Bells of England. By H. B. Walters. 


(Frowde. ) 
Iv would be well if a copy of this manual had its 
place with the registers in every parish church 


of the country. As a book of reference it will 
certainly be welcomed by many people inclined 
to study the gradual evolution of campanology 
in England. The Bibliography printed imme- 
diately after the Table of Contents fortunately 
includes many foreign works of authority, among 
them F. Uldall’s excellent account of the medieval 
church bells of Denmark, ‘ Danmarks Middel- 
alderlige Kirkeklokker.’ The body of the book 
itself contains, among other chapters, a descrip- 
tion of the earliest bells known, and a treatise 
on the processes relating to the founding and 
hanging of bells, great and small. The dedica- 
tions, inscriptions, and decorations stamped on 
them also receive due attention, while the special 
uses of sanctus and sacring bells are clearly 
described. Medieval, post-Reformation, and 
quite modern foundries are all considered in 
turn, the fine work produced by the bell-casters 
who make the best use of the scientific and 
artistic knowledge now available receiving its 
right meed of praise. A chapter might, perhaps, 
have been advantageously devoted to the folk- 
lore of bells. Although it must be confessed 
that Great Britain seems far poorer in ancient 
legends and bell-customs than the Continent, 
an interesting collection of traditions illustrated 
by foreign parallels could yet be gathered. Bells 
which have sunk underground, where they may 
be heard ringing, are known in England, Germany, 
and France. Another widely spread story— 
which needs studying—tells of church bells 
hidden in water to preserve them from an ap- 
proaching enemy, or lost in it by mishap while 
being carried to a church. Sometimes bells are 
believed to have taken refuge in a lake by their 
own miraculous action. According to Lobineau’s 
‘ Vie des Saints de Bretagne,’ the miraculous bell 
of St. Pol of Léon, which is preserved in the 





treasury of the cathedral, was found in the maw 
of an enormous fish. This bell must resemble the 
oldest Irish specimens. It is quadrangular, and 
not cast, but beaten out by the hammer, the 
metal being described as “‘ red copper mixed with 
much silver.”’ The story that deer, or cattle, 
have been known to dig up bells with their horns, 
or boars to root them up with their tusks, seems 
to be unknown in the British Islands, or at least to 
be unrecorded. 

When a second edition of the ‘ Church Bells of 
England ’ appears, the modern bells at Carlton- 
in-Cleveland might be mentioned. That village 
is happy in possessing, among others, a Strangers’ 
Bell, a Children’s Bell, a Village Bell, and a 
Wheat Bell, all with appropriate inscriptions, 
that on the Wheat Bell being ‘‘A thank-offering 
for good wheat years, 1905-06.” 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY. 


Mr. BLACKWELL of Oxford has sent us a Catalogue 
of Books of Antiquarian, Historical, and Literary 
Interest, which come chiefly from the library of 
the late Miss Toulmin Smith. We noticed a 
considerable number of useful works, among which 
we may mention the following: S. G. Morton’s 
‘ Crania Americana, or a Comparative View of the 
Skulls of Various Aboriginal Nations of North 
and South America, with an Essay on the Varieties 
of the Human Species,’ illustrated, 1839, 31. 15s. ; 
a first edition of Bacon’s ‘ Advancement of Learn- 
ing,’ “‘ At London, printed for Henrie Tomes 
and are to be Sold at his Shop at Graies Inne Gate- 
in Holborne,” 1605, 157. 15s.; a Collection of 
Acts of Parliament, Petitions, Proclamations, &c., 
mostly in black-letter, and not without specimens 
that are now rare, 21, 2s.; a collection, offered’ 
for 21. 15s., of 45 rare folio tracts dealing with 
historical events from 1624 to 1696; a Scrap- 
book containing hundreds of views, portraits, 
water-colour and pencil drawings, and other 
like objects, some of them of great interest, 
7l. Js.; a collection of papers and treatises 
by or connected with Prynne; a collection 
of papers connected with the trial of the 
Seven Bishops, 4/. 4s.; and an original MS. of 
“The Laws, Ordinances, and Constitutions of the 
Burrough Town of St. Albans, in the County of 
Hartford, with a translation into English of the 
Town’s Charters.” On the first page is written 
“The first part of this book was written some 
years passed by my uncle, and finished by me, 
Per 25, 1804. T. Baskerfeild, Mayor, Sept., 

03.” 


Messrs. MAGGs’s Catalogue 303 is devoted to 
Autograph Letters and MSS. But little short of 
800 items are here set out, many of them, as usual, 
of the first interest. In the way of MSS. other 
than letters we noticed an unpublished poem of 
Charlotte Bronté’s running to 78 lines, entitled, 
apparently, ‘My,’ and written in the minute 
handwriting of her earlier work. The date is 
17 Nov., 1837, the price 301. A MS. by Steven- 
son of ‘ A Mile and a Bittock,’ a poem included in 
‘ Underwoods,’ which here differs somewhat from 
the published version, is offered for 681.; and 
there is an unpublished autograph poem by 
Swinburne, addressed to John Nichol, and dated 
1881, for which 45/. is asked. There are several 
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American autographs of interest, notably a letter 
by Washington to Robert Cary & Co., his London 
agents, dated 1773, 68/.; and a letter of Capt. 
John Paul Jones’s, an original draft of a com- 
munication addressed to James Hewes of Phila- 
delphia upon the corruption in the ‘‘ Infant Navy ” 
of America, dated 31 Oct., 1776, of which the 
price is 150/. An interesting curiosity is the 
sign manual, ‘‘ Mary the quene,” of Mary Tudor, 
stamped on an order of the date 20 Aug., 1554, 
221. 10s.; and among other items of historical 
interest we noticed a letter of James II.’s to the 
Comte d’Estrée, dated London, 1673, 21l.; and 
one from Mary of Modena to De Lauzun, St. 
Germain, 1690, 251. No doubt most people will 
consider the 200 letters expressing sympathy 
with those who suffered in the earthquakes at 
Messina and Reggio in 1908 to be the cream of 
this collection. ‘They are chiefly from the pens 
of well-known men of letters of different countries, 
but include also musical compositions and a few 
lines from two queens. Facsimile reproductions of 
the greater part of them were issued ina volume, 
and sold for the benefit of a fund in aid of the 
distress. ‘These, the originals, are to be had for 
1951. The price of a good letter by Sir Thomas 
Gresham to his son-in-law Nathaniel Bacon, 
1579, is 601.; and we must also mention a letter 
of Sir Edward Coke’s concerning the Norfolk 
Assizes to Sir Nathaniel Bacon, High Sheriff of 
that county, dated 1607, 42/. Of the letters of 
musicians the finest appears to be one by Beet- 
hoven to Charles Neate from Vienna, in French, 
on the subject of ‘Schlacht bei Vittoria’ Sym- 
phony, dated 15 May, 1816, 681. 


M. MARTINUS NIJHOFF of the Hague has sent us 
an interesting Catalogue (No. 392) of Old and 
Valuable Books. In the section of American 
works we noticed H. R. Schoolcraft’s ‘ Archives 
of Aboriginal Knowledge,’ the most important 
work of its time on the Red Indians, in 6 vols., 
1854-68, 400fr. A collection of Autos-da-fé, 
with the original edition of the ‘ Autodafe 
celebrado en Madrid, 1680,’ as well as some 
23 others belonging to the early eighteenth century, 
is offered for 150fr. A good item is a complete 
set (1889-1912) of Kokka, the monthly Japanese 
art review, containing fine illustrations of works 
of art in museums, temples, and private collec- 
tions. Complete sets are rare: from No. 1 to 
No. 132 the periodical was issued only in Japanese ; 
from No. 133 onwards the text was Japanese, 
but titles and explanations were given in English; 
from No. 182 an alternative English edition has 
‘been issued. There is added a booklet explaining 
the early numbers entirely Japanese. The price 
is 775fr. Another interesting series, for which 
1,900fr. is asked, is the ‘Jahrbuch der Kunst- 
historischen Sammlungen des Allerhéchsten Kaiser- 
hauses,’ edited by Count Folliot de Crenneville, 
and later by Count zu Trauttmansdorff-Weins- 
berg, Vienna, 1883-1911. 


IN Messrs. Sotheran & Co.’s Catalogue 732 
there are several sets of the works of French 
authors, among them René Bazin’s ‘ Romans,’ 
in 16 vols., 3. 10s.; Rostand’s ‘ @uvres Com- 
plétes Illustrées,’ 5 vols., bound, 4. 4s.; and 
Guy de Maupassant’s ‘(Euvres Completes,’ 
5l. 178. 6d. The sets of periodicals include 
Notes and Queries, complete from the beginning 
to April of last year, and with all the General 





Indexes, 457, An interesting item is the ‘ Choix 
des Poésies Originales des Troubadours,’ in 6 vols., 
by Raynouard, with other 6 vols. of ‘ Lexique 
Roman, ou Dictionnaire de la Langue des Trou- 
badours,’ having at the end of each volume an 
inscription recording that the work was given 
to Mr. Standish Standish by Louis Philippe, 211. 
There is a delightful collection of works on Ireland, 
the most interesting being perhaps the scarce 
edition, issued by_the Archeological and Celtic 
Society in 1855-7, of ‘ Leabhar Imuiyn: the 
Book of Hymns of the Ancient Church of Ireland,’ 
edited and translated by Dr. Dodd, with St. 
Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, with notes and 
dissertations by Dr. Reeves, 2 vols., 4. 48. The 
‘Yellow Book of Lecan’ is also to be had, in the 
facsimile edition brought out c. 1880, for 2. 2s. 
We noticed, offered for 182. 183., a copy of the 
best edition of Defoe, 20 vols., 1840-41; and a 
complete set of first editions of the works of 
George Eliot, 27 vols., 42/7. A copy of the 
Tennyson ‘Poems by Two Brothers,’ in the 
original edition, costs 251. There are four or five 
examples of Rowlandson’s work, of which we may 
mention Combe’s ‘ English Dance of Death.’ 
1815-16, for 151. 15s.; and the ‘ Dr. Syntax’s 
Three Tours ’ for 127. Some two score items come 
from the library of the late Andrew Lang, and 
one of them is a volume, in which are bound 
together Miss Braddon’s ‘ Aurora Floyd’ and 
Gaboriau’s ‘ Monsieur Lecoq,’ which is lettered on 
the back ‘‘ Andrew Lang’s Distance Annihilators : 
These Twain Have Shortened Many a Mile ’’—as 
pleasant a compliment surely as ever was paid 
to any writer. It is offered for 5. 58. 


[ Notices of other Catalogues held over. } 





Rotices to Correspondents. 


Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries pri vately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EDITORIAL communications should be add 
, $ ress 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Geuten’ hae 
a — mage Letters to “The Pub. 
ishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildi 
Lane, E.C. ; iii 
To secure insertion of communications 
cor’ - 
spondents must observe the following rules. "Tn 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
‘esi In parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
: a they —, Rg ov geo who repeat 
ies are reques ead the . 
munication ‘“ Duplicate.” ne 
H. G. P.—Sandhoe is a township in St. John-Lee 
parish, Northumberland, four miles from Hexham. 














